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ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


The State Curriculum Commission has two types of responsibilities : 
(1) formulation of minimum standards for courses of study for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and. (2) evaluation of elementary school 
textbooks. The projects of each group now being conducted by, or 
under the direction of, the Commission are reviewed here briefly. 


Course or Stupy ProJects 


The responsibilities of the Curriculum Commission with respect to 
courses of study are set forth in the Education Code as follows: 
10009. The Curriculum Commission shall study problems of courses of study in 
the schools of the State and may recommend to the State Board of Education 
the adoption of minimum standards for courses of study in the kindergarten, 
elementary, and secondary schools. 


10010. Courses of study in the public schools shall conform to such minimum 
standards when adopted. 


Framework for the Curriculum 


The Commission is now engaged in the formulation of minimum 
standards for courses of study to serve as a framework for the curricu- 
lum of the public schools of the state. Such a framework should be a 
unifying element for courses of study throughout the state and promote 
the development of what might be characterized as a California program 
of instruction. It will also facilitate the transfer of pupils from one 
school to another within the state and will provide a basis for formulating 
criteria for textbook evaluation, developing standards for the evalua- 
tion of pupil achievement, and determining the content of courses for 
teacher training. 

In this undertaking the Commission is seeking the assistance of all 
groups of professional personnel interested in the school curriculum. 
Requests for information have been sent to school administrators, to 
directors and supervisors of instruction, to curriculum directors and 
co-ordinators, to teachers, and to organized professional groups. Courses 
of study from counties, from city school systems, and from high school 
and junior college districts, are being carefully studied. The Commis- 
sion desires its recommendations to be truly representative of the best 
educational thought and practice in the state. 
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Elementary School Science Teaching 


A volume entitled Science Education in the Elementary School, 
offering suggestions for content of courses, methods of teaching, and 
materials and equipment is now being published by the State Department 
of Education. The material was prepared by a state-wide committee on 
science education under the direction of the Division of Elementary 
Education of the State Department of Education, approved and recom- 
mended for adoption by the Curriculum Commission, and adopted by 
the State Board of Education. It is expected that publication will be 
completed and copies of the volume available for distribution to schools 
in April, 1945. 


Instruction on Food and Nutrition 


Another guide for teachers now being published by the Department 
is entitled Food and Nutrition. Besides factual material, it contains 
several examples of curriculum units in which food and nutrition are 
emphasized. This volume was prepared jointly by the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, The Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the 
State Department of Public Health, and the curriculum departments 
of four rural counties, Colusa, Marin, Mariposa, and Tehama. It was 
approved and recommended for adoption by the Curriculum Commis- 
sion and adopted by the State Board of Education. Publication will 
probably be completed in May, 1945. 


Guide for Teachers in Small Rural Schools 


The Commission is sponsoring the preparation, under the direction 
of the Division of Elementary Education, of a guide treating the par- 
ticular problems of the small rural school and the rural school teacher. 
Teachers, supervisors, and administrators from various parts of the 
state who are dealing with these problems in a practical way, are 
contributors. 

After approval by the Commission and adoption by the State Board 
of Education, it will be published by the Department and furnished to 
the rural schools of the state. 


Safety Education 


During the summer of 1944, the Commission sponsored a work- 
shop in safety education at Claremont College. One of the outcomes was 
the production of a handbook for teachers entitled Education for Safety, 
containing suggestions for content and teaching methods in safety edu- 
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eation in the public schools. The Commission recommended the adop- 
tion of the volume to the State Board of Education. 


Studies of Pupil Achievement 


Another study undertaken by the Commission is that of pupil 
achievement. At the present time no standardized testing materials 
exist which are based upon California curriculums. The Commission 
believes it to be extremely important that means should be available for 
California schools to determine the extent and quality of pupil growth 
in all phases of the curriculum. This will require extensive study and 
the development of many types of instruments of evaluation. 

From among the many lines of study involved in the whole problem 
of evaluation the Commission has selected for first attention the develop- 
ment of standardized achievement tests in the subjects of reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, handwriting, and language. A special committee has 
been appointed to develop a plan of procedure and to specify the technical 
requirements for such an achievement test. 


TExTBOOK EVALUATION 


The Curriculum Commission is now engaged in evaluating text- 
books submitted for adoption in reading for grades one to five and in 
music for use in schools that have insufficient enrollment to permit 
graded instruction in music. The books rated as best by the Commis- 
sion will be recommended for adoption to the State Board of Education, 
probably during the early fall of 1945, so that new books may be adopted 
in time to be available for distribution to the schools immediately after 
the close of the present adoption period on June 30, 1946. 

The Commission is also working on the preparation of criteria for 
the evaluation of textbooks in history and geography and plans at an 
early date to recommend that the State Board of Education issue a call 
for bids for textbooks in these subjects. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION 


The Education Code provides that the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion shall consist of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and ten 
persons appointed by him with the approval of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction... The Code further provides that seven of the 
ten appointed members shall be persons occupying the following posi- 
tions: county superintendent of schools, city superintendent of schools, 
junior college employee in position requiring certification qualification, 
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high school principal, elementary school principal, college teacher of 
education, classroom teacher.” 
A list of the members of the Commission and the position held by each 


follows: 

Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chairman 

John F. Brady, Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 

Miss Rubie Burton, Teacher, La Cumbre Junior High School, Santa Barbara 

Jay D. Conner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 

Ray B. Dean, Principal, David Lubin Elementary School, Sacramento 

Mrs. Dorothy Harsin, Supervisor, Personnel Division, Los Angeles Public Schools 

A. H. Horrall, City Superintendent of Schools, San Mateo 

M. G. Jones, District Superintendent of Schools and Principal, Huntington 
Beach Union High School 

H. M. McPherson, District Superintendent of Schools and Principal, Napa Union 
High School and Napa Junior College 

Peter Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges 

C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 


2? Education Code Section 10002. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, APRIL 23 TO 28, 1945 


Public Schools Week will be observed in California during the week 
of April 23 to 28, 1945. During these days the schools in each commun- 
ity will be open to the people. Parents and school patrons are asked 
to meet the teachers, visit classes, look at exhibits of the children’s work, 
and make themselves once more familiar with school activities and to see 
how they are carried on in the modern American schoolroom. For this 
period the schools will plan special events to focus public attention upon 
their activities: programs at assembly periods; school entertainments 
with many children, all, if possible, taking part; an open house for the 
whole community. If the ideal could be reached, citizens would never 
lose touch with the public schools. Their interest in school activities 
would not be confined to one week of the year. Proper promotion 
of the schools during this one week should awaken a more permanent 
community interest. 

It is twenty-six years since the first observance of Public Schools 
Week. The idea originated just after the first World War in a purpose 
that has just been re-expressed by the Educational Policies Commission 
in the statement ‘‘ Education for all American youth is all America’s 
business.’’ During the interval between wars the idea of better educa- 
tional opportunities—better in the sense of suitable schooling for chil- 
dren of differing kinds of ability—became that far-off desired event 
toward which American education moved. In California the idea 
became a goal for all the public schools, and in some schools there was 
satisfactory achievement. All over America during those years more 
children were kept in school for a longer period. Changes were made 
in the school program to accommodate children of widely differing abil- 
ities. Sometimes these changes merely occurred, and never were the 
programs flexible enough. Many children were still just in the custody 
of the schools; for them the schooling offered was not effective. This 
was so true in spite of great progress that the slogan of the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1945 should be seen as describing two aspects 
of equal opportunity. The Commission seeks the education of all 
children by equalizing financial support for the schools so that it will 
be possible for the children in all communities in the land to attend 
school. Once this has been achieved and the bodily presence of the 
child assured in schoolroom, ‘‘education for all American youth’’ in 
the complete sense is ready to begin. First it is recognized that all youth 
were created male and female, with different colored skins, and various 
mental and physical potentialities. They are possessed of all human 
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similarities and human differences. Circumstances has made them 
‘‘rich and poor, law abiding and delinquent, employed or idle.’’ In 
the words of the Commission ‘‘ They are heirs and the trustees for all that 
is good and bad in our civilization.’’ For these youth there must be 
provided something more than a more varied program of formal school- 
ing. Educational services must be extended until each one takes the 
step beyond, for which education should fit him, to a job, the making 
of a home, or some type of higher learning. 

The war has taught us how critical are the pressures upon civiliza- 
tion. No longer is it prudent for a nation to allow young people to drop 
out of school to find their way as best they can in a world for which they 
are unprepared. Yet in the narrow sense, the demands of war upon 
the public schools has emphasized the school’s essential duty to the 
child. If the school must make the boy ready for military training, 
and the girl ready for a nursing course, how much more clear is the duty 
to prepare the boy and girl for citizenship. For six years the stake of 
civilization has shifted in the balance of war. Youth have fought for 
that stake, all their rights of peacetime citizenship temporarily in obey- 
ance. Once the war is over, other young people will build an enduring 
victory if the schools have made them ready to be citizens of this nation 
and ofthe world. 

During the past year, there has been carried on the schools of Cali- 
fornia, a project known as ‘‘A Study in World Friendship: Designing 
a Symbol for the United Nations.’’ In this project children of all ages 
study the people of the other United Nations. In planning a symbol that 
will express these peoples and their national lives, the children first come 
to understand their own land better and then to find themselves more at 
home in the larger world. It is a pattern for world friendship that these 
coming citizens may need to use if they implement the organization for 
world peace that must follow this war and that must be implemented in 
future years if civilization is to be saved. 

The observance of Public Schools Week will be affected by wartime 
conditions. Rationing of gasoline will curtail traveling, even for the 
short journey to the neighboring school. The problein of school author- 
ities this year will be to carry out the various events under greatly 
altered circumstances. In cities it will be possible to bring the activities 
of the schools to the people by arranging for downtown exhibits and 
by sending the pupils to all appropriate meetings and gatherings of 
adults to describe the work of the schools. They may do this by means 
of pageants, dramatic interpretations, or informal talks. The radio 
may be used to dramatize the schools for the community. The teachers, 
but better still the pupils, can use this means of reaching all citizens 
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with messages from the schools or descriptions and dramatic accounts of 
activities. 

The extent to which the children participate in the Junior Red 
Cross, the Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, crop harvesting, and the High School Victory 
Corps, salvage drives, war bond and stamp sales, should be a feature of 
school exhibits and school programs. 

Emphasis on the timely aspects of public education is appropriate 
this year, but the continuity of purpose that public education must 
maintain should never be lost sight of. Speeches, pageants, and exhibits 
should take care to reflect this historical continuity. 

The following list of activities has been chosen from suggestions 
made for observances in previous years. They seem practical and appro- 
priate for the current observances. 

1. Exhibits may be arranged at the school and at various centers in 
the community. These exhibits and demonstrations should stress war- 
time activities of the school and give a prominent place to the children’s 
efforts on the home front. They should not be static but should provide 
for activities in which the children can take part. 

2. Children should appear during the week before adult gatherings 
and club meetings to present speeches or dramatic interpretations that 
feature the work of the school. Supervision of the children in preparing 
speeches should be the responsibility of the public speaking teacher. 

3. Entertainments related to public education may be prepared for 
presentation before clubs. These entertainments may include dramatic 
representations or musical numbers. The school song leaders may lead 
in the singing of patriotic songs. 

4. Newspaper articles may be used to describe the school victory 
program. A special issue of the school newspaper might be prepared 
for Public Schools Week describing the victory program and distributed 
to the patrons of the school. Daily articles should be prepared for the 
daily papers and a section of the weekly paper in rural sections may be 
used to give publicity to the schools. This year newspapers will 
undoubtedly show an interest in wartime activities. 

5. Mimeographed circulars which the pupils are often able to prepare 
may be sent to school patrons as a means of emphasizing certain facts 
about the schools. Announcements of radio broadcasts, special enter- 
tainments, and evening meetings planned for Public Schools Week may 
be ineluded in this cireular. A circular entitled ‘‘Our Schools,’’ written 
by the pupils, might also be distributed. 

6. Radio stations in the different communities may be asked to give 
time for broadcasts. Fifteen-minute speeches or programs including 
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musie may be arranged for each of the six days. Usually these broadcasts 
should be announced in the newspapers and announcements of the time 
of the broadcast sent home with the children. 

7. If wartime conditions permit, evening meetings may be held at 
the school houses. Programs at these meetings may follow the pattern 
of former years, but the emphasis should be such that patrons may know 
that the schools are enlisted in the war effort. 

8. Various supplementary procedures may be helpful in connection 
with planning the whole program. 

a. Public Schools Week posters prepared by students to be 
posted in store windows. 

b. Slides announcing Public Schools Week to be displayed in 
local theaters. 

¢. Display of books on education by public libraries. 

d. School exhibits in prominent public places. 

e. Talks on public education over local radio stations. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW—— 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINIONS 


Agreement Between a School District and a City Relating to 
Community Recreation Center 

Education Code Section 24401 and following authorize a city and a 
school district, covering either some of the same or contiguous territory, 
to enter into an agreement for the construction and operation of a swim- 
ming pool on land owned by the school district under which the city and 
the school district would each contribute one-half the cost and under 
which the pool would be available to the general public during summer 
vacation periods and during school terms would be used exclusively by 
the school district for physical education classes and other strictly school 
purposes, the school district however to operate and manage the pool at 
all times. 

Although the proposed agreement might, under the Education Code 
sections cited, also provide for the leasing by the city from the school 
district of the site of the pool for a period of 99 years, yet objection to 
such a lease might be made because of Education Code Sections 18601- 
18615. The proposed agreement may be legally consummated without 
such leasing provision. 

The contribution by the city would not constitute a gift of public 
funds for the reason that the expenditure would be for a public purpose. 
(AGO NS5710, December 6, 1944; 4 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 368.) 


Average Daily Attendance of Unified School District for Purpose 
Determining Powers and Duties of Governing Board 


The average daily attendance of a unified school district for the 
purposes of Education Code Section 4629 is its average daily attendance 
for the whole of a school year. Consequently the fact that the average 
daily attendance of a unified school district, which during the school 
year 1943-1944 did not have an average daily attendance of 1500 or more, 
was during the first month of the school year 1944-1945 in excess of 1500, 
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does not operate to give to the governing board of the district during 
the school year 1944-1945, the powers and duties of a city board of 
education. (AGO NS5724, December 14, 1944; 4 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 379.) 


Boundaries of School Districts as Boundaries of Building 
Zones Under County Building Code 

Under Section 11 of Article XI of the State Constitution the board 
of supervisors of an unchartered county may adopt a building code for 
the unincorporated areas of the county and may under Deering Act 
5290 adopt a building code by reference. The boundaries of school dis- 
tricts may not, however, be used as such as the boundaries of building 
zones. (Deering Act 5211 b [‘‘The Planning Act’’] also cited.) (AGO 
NS5674, November 17, 1944; 4 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 346.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Miss Bernice Moss has been appointed to the position of School 
Health Education Consultant by the California State Department of 
Public Health. She will co-ordinate the efforts of the public schools and 
public health workers in a school health program. Miss Moss comes 
from the University of Utah where she has been for six years as an 
instructor in hygiene. Before that she had been State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Utah State Department of 
Education. 

The health program of the public schools is the joint responsibility 
of the departments of public health and education. Statutory provi- 
sions place specific responsibilities upon both departments. To secure 
the most effective attention to school health problems, there should be 
co-operative effort on the part of education and health workers. 

The state departments of public health and education have formally 
agreed to co-operate in this program and the following statement has 
been signed by Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Director, State Department of 
Education, and Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, Director, State Department of 
Public Health: 

Realizing their joint responsibility for the protection and promotion of the 
health of the school children of California, the State Departments of Education 
and Public Health are desirous of developing a co-ordinated school Health educa- 
tion program on both state and local levels. Planning of the program shall be 
the joint responsibility of the two departments. 

The State Department of Public Health agrees to provide the services of 


a qualified person acceptable to the State Department of Education to give 
leadership to the program and to co-ordinate the facilities of the two departments. 


The State Department of Education agrees to inform the school admin- 
istrators and teachers of the existence of the school health education service in 
the State Department of Public Health and to recommend to them that they 
take advantage of it in improving their health education programs. 


In the implementation of this agreement it is anticipated that a joint 
committee will be set up, representing the two state departments to con- 
sider school health problems. Such a committee will consider school 
health policies for California, problems relating to teacher training and 
certification in health education, legislation and resolutions affecting 
school health programs, materials and bulletins in school health which 
will be helpful to school and public health personnel, and any other prob- 
lems which demand joint consideration on a state level. 
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The School Health Education Consultant is desirous of serving 
public health departments on one hand, and schools on the other. Health 
officers, nurses, sanitarians, and nutritionists should be helped to see 
their health education opportunities and responsibilities and to appreci- 
ate the point of view of the educator. School personnel need help in 
the recognition of their responsibilities for the health of children and in 
the practical development and improvement of their school health pro- 
grams. To bring these two groups together on a local level is of para- 
mount importance in service to the school child. The School Health 
Education Consultant desires to be of service in achieving this desirable 
goal. 

The following types of service are included in those which may be 
requested of the Consultant : 

1. Meeting with joint groups in public health and education to 

discuss methods of developing their school health programs. 

2. Addresses before interested groups of teachers, public health 
workers, related organizations such as Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, voluntary health agencies, meeting with school health com- 
mittees of such organization. 

3. Advice on sources of health education materials. 

4. Consultant service for workshops and institutes on health educa- 
tion problems. 

5. Consultant service to higher institutions interested in improving 
their teacher training programs in health education. 


CLASSROOM STUDY OF SOCIAL SECURITY PROVISIONS 


Materials to be used in a classroom study of the federal Social 
Security Act are available to public school teachers. Certain informa- 
tional pamphlets are to be had in limited quantities from state and local 
offices of the Social Security Board. In California the state office is in 
Sacramento. These materials and others including issues of the monthly 
bulletin and the yearbook may be ordered from Washington, D. C. 

Very little has been done to educate the public in the provisions for 
individual social security in the eight years since the federal law was 
put into operation. The act provides incomes for individuals and fami- 
lies through three major programs. 1. Unemployment insurance, 2. 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance, 3. Public assistance to the needy 
aged, blind, and orphans. 

Perhaps no other law on the statutes books offers the same oppor- 
tunities for classroom study as the Social Security Act. The material 
adapts itself easily to classroom work in current events, civics, govern- 
ment, history, economics, and like subjects. It is useful in preparing 
themes and debates. Moreover, it is possible to awaken an immediate 
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interest in the provisions of the Act because so many boys and girls are, 
or soon will be, affected by them. 

Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls are working part time— 
and soon will be working full time—in private industry. Every payday 
these boys and girls are making a contribution of 1 per cent of their 
wages to social security. And yet very few of these young workers know 
what they are paying for or have any understanding of the social 
security system in which they share. 

This is unfortunate for several reasons. In the first place, a person 
always feels dissatisfaction when something is deducted from his wages 
for reasons unknown to him. In the second place, young people, like 
their elders, are unaware of the insurance protection they are building 
up under social security. In the third place, ignorance of the provisions 
of the system defeats one of the objectives, the sense of security from 
economic disaster. In the fourth place, many workers are confusing their 
social security accounts through misunderstanding of the function of the 
social security card. Over and above these considerations, responsible 
citizens and lawmakers of the future should be informed about a law that 
affects the lives of millions of citizens. 

Seizing upon this interest, the teacher can begin the study with an 
explanation of the account number ecard and of how records are kept, 
benefits determined, who is entitled to benefits and when, and then lead 
into the whys and wherefores of the three types of security each one of 
which presents avenues for classroom study. 

Teachers will find the local field office of the Social Security Board 
a source of information and help. Many teachers find it helpful to take 
their pupils to visit the local office of the Board in order that they may 
see firsthand how the old-age and survivors insurance plans function on 
a community-wide basis. 

Field officers are able to help teachers in other ways. They are glad 
to supply instructional materials in limited quantities. They are ready 
to discuss social security and to answer questions. Detailed information 
on the two state-operated plans—unemployment insurance and public 
assistance—can be secured through the state agency or its local office. 
Local welfare offices can supply information on public assistance and the 
U. S. Employment Service can explain the provisions of unemployment 
insurance. 

The following list gives the title of the materials on Social Security, 
with the price of each item and the address from which it can be requested 
or ordered : 

MONTHLY BULLETIN (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Social Security Bulletin. Subscription $2.00, single copies 20 cents. Teachers will 
find excellent materials in this bulletin for use in explaining the system. 
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YEARBOOK (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 
Social Security Yearbook. Published annually as a supplement to the Bulletin. 
Price, 1943 edition, 45 cents. One of the best sources of material on Social Security. 
Hanpsook (Social Security Board, Federal Welfare Agency, Washington, D. C.) 
A Handbook on Federal Old-age and Survivors Insurance. Free. Available in 
limited quantities from local offices. 
PAMPHLETS (Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) 


I.8.C. No.35 Old-age and Survivors Insurance for Workers and Their Families. 
Free. Available in limited quantities from local offices. 


I.8.C.No. 36. How to Calculate Benefits Under Federal Old-age and Survivors 
Insurance. Free. Available in limited quantities from local offices. 


I.S.C. No. 42. 2 Plans for Old-age Security. Free. Available in limited quantities 
from local offices. 

1L.S8.C. No. 48. Protect Your Benefit Rights. Free. Available in limited quantities 
from local offices. : 


HANDBOOK ON TECHNIQUES FOR YOUTH DISCUSSIONS 
BY THE JUNIOR TOWN MEETING LEAGUE 


‘A handbook, Make Youth Discussion Conscious, has been issued to 
aid groups of young people in adopting radio forum techniques to their 
discussion programs. 

Nation-wide radio discussion programs, such as the American Forum 
of the Air, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, The People’s Platform, 
and the University of Chicago Roundtable, are broadcast weekly over 
national networks. The Junior Town Meeting League has for its pur- 
poses the encouragement of discussions among young people by develop- 
ing the educational and civic potentialities of these well-known radio 
programs, the participants in which are men and women of prominence 
in American life. 

The handbook describes various radio forum techniques that may be 
utilized in schools. Further information may be obtained from the 
Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 


Ohio. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Term 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION Expires 
Fred W. Smith, President, Ventura wae : 1944 
William M. Blair, Pasadena . . . . 1944 
Eugene T. Broderick, San Francisco . 1946 
Edward J. Cummings, Pacific Palisades 1945 
Robert M. Dulin, Beverly Hills 1945 
Ralph T. Fisher, Oakland 1947 
Mrs. E. T. Hale, San Diego 1946 
Gilbert T. Jertberg, Fresno 1947 
Joseph P. Loeb, Los Angeles 1947 
J. M. Tadlock, Eureka 1944 
Walter F. Dexter, Secretary and Executive Officer 
Mrs. Florence B. Argall, Assistant Secretary 


STAFF 
(Unless otherwise indicated all staff members may be reached at Sacramento) 
Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Beryl Cole, Administrative Assistant 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
Henry M. Lynn, Department Accountant 
George E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Director of Education 
Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of Division of Secondary Education 
Walter £. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of Division of Research and Statistics 
Irene Taylor Heineman (Mrs.), Assistant to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 311 California State Building, 
os Angeles 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of Division of Elementary Education 
Lillian B. Hill (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Mental Hygiene, and Chief of Bureau of Migratory Education 
and Attendance 
George C. Mann, Chief of Division of Adult and Continuation Education* 
Leo Jones, Chief of Bureau of Continuation Education, 311 State Build ing, Los Angeles 
W. H. Orion, Chief of Division of Physical and Health Education* 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief of Division of Physical and Health Education, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 
Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Physical Education for Girls 
Chas. Bursch, Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Doyt Early, School Architect* 
William Koblick, School Architect 
Ralph R. Boyden, Wartime Child-Care Services, 1206 Santee Street, Los Angeles 
Charles D. Gibson, Field Representative, 311 State Building, Los Angeles 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief of Division of Textbooks and Publications 
W. S. Dyas, Chief of Bureau of State Printed Textbooks 
Raymond C. Perry, Chief of Division of Credentials* 
Herschell S. Morgan, Credentials Technician 
Isaac B. Mayers, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian, Chief of Division of Libraries 
Eleanor H. Morgan, Assistant Librarian 
Julian A. McPhee, Director of Vocational Education, and President of The California Polytechnic School 
Byron J. McMahon, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Education 
Ira W. Kibby, Chief of Bureau of Business Education 
Bertha V. Akin, Chief of Bureau of Homemaking Education 
Samuel L. Fisk, Chief of Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 
H. B. McDaniel, Chief of Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
J. M. Dodd, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 515 California Building, 515 Wan Ness Ave., 


San Francisco 
W. E. Smith, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 800 Metropolitan Water District Building, 


306 West Third Street, Los Angeles 

R. S. French, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Blind, Superintendent, California School for the Blind, 

erkeley, Chairman 

Mabel F. Gifford (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects, 502 California Building, 515 Van 
Ness Ave, San Francisco 

Corinne Howe, Consultant in Education for the Hard of Hearing 

Elwood A. Stevenson, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Deaf, Superintendent, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley 


* On military leave. 
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